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THE CIRC v LAIR 


Has for its faa laneatal principles the Religion of the Bible 
end che Socialism of ths Primtive Church [ts alm. however. 
ig tu give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence. and 
the news of the day. 

Tree us—Free, to chose who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimsa uu abere will be senc to those requesting them.— 
Any s ibseciber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. wis uss | is 









Che Oneida Community 
SLNESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery t‘rult Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved | Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

3 Newuouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Trader ssupplied 
“with tne various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cank, v. H. Miter, C. Oxps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an “assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

i. W. Bunya, . 
aie Noves, | Srpertntencnee 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 


styles, and thorouguly made. 
Sauan Vas Veusee, Superintendent. 


Palim-leaf tats manufactured aud for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, _Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work doue as usual at the 
Commnunity Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 


PRR LILO "” 


fresh Tomatvoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family | use. 
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Orders in any of “the above brauches may be 
a‘ldressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE CUMMUNITY, 


Oneida, Madison Co. NN. Y. 


~ Wallingford ¢ “Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured an1 for sale. Address, 
M1. ALLE. N, W. ILL. N GFORD, CONN. 
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POBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Mannal for the help of those 


who sesk the Paith of the Primitive Church: a 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anounl Reports and other publications of the 
Onei la Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circu/ar, Oneida. N 


Explaired and de- 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
Pamphlet 63 cts. 


fen-led by J. H. Noyes. 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, evn be furnished: and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

72" Persons writing to uson business con- 
necte! with the Circu/ar.or for the purpose of or- 
dering wny 9 the nbove publications, are partieu- 
larly requestel to write the'r name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinetly as possible 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
@olunn, the Ciredar is oftered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price. 
It is supported at present. first and principally, by 
the fun Is of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Ourexpectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Revietons Press, as the comple 
ment an‘! consummation of Free Schools,Free Church 
ed, and Free Benevolent Societies, will graduaily 
become known. and be appreciated among all spir 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted ghan that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


[A gentleman in luwa, ~applyi ing for the paper, 
asks information on several points about the 
Community, and adds: ‘How would it answer 
for you to inéert as a standing statement in your | 


paper, a paragraph of half a column or so, giving | 


in a few words a concise summary of the design, 
principles. operation and results of the organiza- | 
tion. Theu every stranger who meets witha 
copy, anvwhere or+verywhere. can at once in- 
form himself of the fact. Much good might grow 
out of such a course.’ In the paragraphs below, 


we have endeavored to cumply with his sugges- | 


tion, though the information given is necessarily 
limited to an imperfect outline:—G. w. Nn ] 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State ot New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten , 
years, and is self supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institucions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are ulso self- 
supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers bold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secund Coming 
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the world, will receive such codperation as we have 
to give. 

—Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
| fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
j one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
|ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
| munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
| The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

our 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 

| The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

| with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

, Home Churches and Home Schools. 

| Meetings every Evening. 

| Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyo- 
ted to Gode 








Early Christian Ordinances. 
There is one particular feature in the 
‘history of the Primitive church, which is 





took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that | | rarely brought out in the prominence it 


the Kingdom of Heaven then fouuled in the invisi- 


ble world is now extending its-If into visible ; 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the resul's of ; 


spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best | gtitytions. 


medicine for both soul ard body ; that the age ot 
miracles is not past, &c For aiull statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

— The social organization is that of entire Conn. 
muniam like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
moan said that aught of the things that he possessed | 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relntion of the sexes is placed, not like that of 


deserves; and that is, the strongly-marked 
| Socialism of many of its customs and in- 
It would not be too much to 
say that the Primitive Christians were 
emphatically the Socialists and Commu- 
nists of that day. This was in accordance 
with the spirit of all Christ’s instrue- 
tions, and the loving influence which 
they received from him expressed snd 
embodied itself in many touching forms 





common society, on the basis of law and coustraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere treedum; but | 
On tiat of INSPIRA.ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIvIT OF Gop For amore fall 
discussion ot these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
x pamphlet of 128 pages, tor sale here. 

— For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code ot laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viral. orGaNntzation, bke that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise ot Free CR!ITIC!SM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the mos! spiritunl secure the most cunfidence, 
ard consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H, Noyes, as the medium by which 
th: se truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as autrue leader In business, 
those persous whose attractions and capacities fit 
them fur pos's of responsibility are sought vut and 
placed in charge of the different cepartnents. 


—The otject of the Community is to live a true 


| of fellowship. 


We see m the first place, the twelve 
disciples forsaking the cold isolation of 
ordinary society, and forming themselves 
into a group about Christ—casting all 
their interests into a common cause, and 
learning to love each other and act in 
unity. This was the beginning and 
foundation of Christianity. 

We next find Christ instituting just 
previous to his departure, a festive cel- 
ebration to be often observed by the 
whole body of disciples, in remembrance 
of him and of his words of ineffable love 
on that occasion. That this institution 
of che Lord’s supper had a social value, 





life-- manifest Christ in the world—realize an an 
swer to his prayer that all ius followers might be; 
uvne—develope a veginning of the reign of the K:ng- 
dom of Heaven auwng men They consider their | 
innovations to be, én soc.ety, only paralel with the 
Electric Telegraph and other great modery improve- 
meuts ia mechanism ani communication. They do 
not profess to have arrived at pertect results yet. in 
How fur they have attaincd is open 


all respects 
behaved 


io the inspection of all sincere and well 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, aud make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Conumunity. 

--Tne c rcumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to rece ving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are tull 
tu the extent of their convenient capncity Plans are 
in contémplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for 2 Community 
Home. <A small fund, the contrilution of outsiders» 
is now deposited in the Savings Bank, and similar 
contributions in future will be reserved, for thar 
purpose. ‘The influence of the Community, we have 
reason to think. is sileatly, but largely, operating 


and was intended as an occasion of re- 
funion and fellowship, very different from 
the cold solemnities that are transacted 
under its name at the present day, is evi- 
dent from the abuses which it gave rise 
See 1 Cor. 11. 

At the same time Christ gave to the 
disciples the ordinance of washing each 
others’ feet—an observance implying re- 
latious of the most confidential intimacy, 
as well as of service and humility. 


toin Vaul’s time. 


Then on the day of Pentecost, shortly 
after, we fiud tl.e whole church, compris- 
ing several thousand new converts, rising 
into complete community of property, 
selling their individual possessions and 
laying the proceeds at the apostles’ feet, 
who distributed to every man as he had 
need,—** And they continuing daily wth 





on society, preparing materials for Communism. and 
with the ripeness of time and means other Cunmu- | 
nities, as they may be called for in the land sad in! 


one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their 


meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart.” Not having any Phalanstery, 
Commune, or other unitary dwelling, to 
gather in, it seems they made shift to use 
the temple for that purpose for the time 
being, ‘continuing in it with one accord ;’ 
and this, together with breaking bread 
from house to house, was tle nearest ap- 
proach to Association that their conven- 
iences would then allow. 

After their dispersion by persecution, 
there is evidence of the same uconquera- 
ble tendencies to practical socialism in 
the experience of the church. There 
were frequent contributions for the bene- 
fit of the poor saints in distant parts, 
and ic wasa recognized principle of every 
church to support its own poor. There 
were special establishments for the main- 
tenance of devoted widows. Paul’s spir- 
it was like acirculaiing medium, stirring 
up all to good deeds, and communizing 
the church. He exhorts them to meet 
often—‘ not forsaking the assembling of 
themselves together,’ and to ‘ exhort one 
another daily,’ &c. He abounds in the 
most endearing expressions of love to- 


and in at least four of them concludes 
with the injunction to ‘ salute one anoth- 
er with a holy kivs.’ Other apostles 
speak of ‘the kiss of charity,’ and of 





their ‘iove feasts’s ? Concerning the lat- 
rer, Robinson’s Lexicon has the following : 

‘Agape, love-feasts, Jude 12. (2 Pet. 2, 1344 
Comp. 1 Cor. 11, 17 seq. These were pnblic ban- 
quiets of a frogal kind, mstituted by the early 
Christians, and connected by them with the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper. The provisions, 
etc, were contributed by the move wealiby indi- 
viduals, and were common w all Christians, 
whether rich or poor, who chose to partake.— 
Portiors were also sent to the sick and absent 
members These agape were mtended as an 
eahil ition of that nmutu.! luve whieh is requind 
by the Christian religion ; but ines bLecawe oub- 
ject to abuses, and were afterwards discontinued, 


With this striking sociulist tendency 
characterizing the Primitive church, we 
find in tie present churches, claiming 
succession from them, very little to cor- 
respond, The churches, so far as we 
know, have dropped most of the social 
observances expressive of love and fellow- 
ship, and retained only those that could 
be converted to legality and cold duty- 
doing. ‘They observe the Sunday, the 
Baptism, the Sermonizing, and in a for- 
ma!, long faced way, what is called the 
Lord’s Supper; but the love-feasts and 
the gieeting one another with a holy kiss, 
the contributions for the poor, the wash- 
ing of each other’s feet, and the Commu- 
nity of goods—those warm social char- 
ities which constituted the life of prim- 
itive Christianity are all gone—are 
completely lost out of the system, and 
their mention in the scriptures is passed 
over with the same practical disregard as 
though they had come down from the an- 
tiquities of heathenism. The nominal 
churches having first lost the vital spirit 
of the early Christians, which bound all 
in one, very naturally went on to drop 
and ignore those ordinances which were 
its appropriate expression. We cannot 
help odserving that those who have thus 
completely divested themselves of the 
socialism of the Primitive church, and 





fellowship with some of its most express- 


wards persons, in nearly all his epistles, 


a eS savor 
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ive customs, are thereby proved to be ig- 
norant of an important element of 
Christianity, and are in no condition to 
legislate morality for others. 
— 
Spontaneity an Attainment 

{At this time of agitation and aspiration after 
freedom in all relations, by large classes of ern. 
est people, we find much pertinence in the follow- 
ing Home-Talk, reprinted from the Circular of 
May 11, 1853. As a definition of spontaneity. it 
hits the nail on the head. } 

We are seeking after perfect liberty in 
respect to all things. That is salvation. 
This principle i* involved in Christ’s say- 
ing, ‘If ye continve in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” The almighty power of salva- 
tion unto perfect freedom, is the result 
of imbibing the truth. Freedom, as 
every one understands, is a state in which 
we can do as we pleave—a state which 
Socialists and free-thinking philosophers 
call spontaneity. We are free when our 
actions proceed from volitions within 
ourselves—when we are free from out- 
ward compression, or the direction of any 
external power. A state of complete 
salvation is one in which we have mas- 
tered all external forces, and attained 
liberty to act from inward impulse. The 
question is simply how to get this liberty. 
Iam bent on vetting it for myself and 
all; but it is best for me to look well 
about me and see how to get it, and be 
sure I am taking the right way. 

I see distinctly that merely taking the 
law off from us, whether it is the law of 
the Bible or law of the land, does not 
let us into true liberty ; because after 
the law is removed, there remains a set 
of habits thit we have contracted ; and 
our power of liberty is compressed as re- 
ally by bad habits as by the law. To be 
sure, the force of habit is not so strictly 
external ; and yet it is external to our 
true selfhood. The new springing life 
‘that should have its-free chvic2, is con- 
fined by the dead life that constitutes 
habit. This is one element that comes 
in to preclude our freedom, after we are 
liberated from the law. 


Then we must not ignore the fact that 
we are open to spiritual influence ; that 
one spirit can combine with another, and 
exercise « controlling influence, depriv- 
ing the other of free will. Social re- 
formers are likely to make no account of 
that ; they ignore the whole philosophy 
of Christ in, regard to the influence of 
spirits, and so do not see a very impor- 
tant element in the compression that 
precludes spontaneity. A person may 
be free both from law and habit, and yet 
be possessed by a spirit external to him- 
self, that will entirely obstruct his liberty. 
Paul speaks of those who were in ‘ the 
snare of the devil, taken captive by him 
at his will.” This spiritual power of 
compression is a more serious obstruc- 
tion to true liberty? than all the laws of 
ehurch and state. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that our spontaneity is obstructed only 
‘by spirits external to ourselves. When 
the spirit that enters into and influences 
a person is Letter and purer than him- 
self, and so interior to his spirit, it does 
not interfere with his liberty ; it is just 
the sme to him as if he were the only 
being in the universe. It is only when 





an evil spirit comes upon him, that he is 
bound and led captive. 


We see that the question of our liber- 
ty is a complicated one—it is not so sim- 
ple as those make it who think to get 
liberty by abolishing law. Toshake our- 
selves clear of the laws of moralists is one 
thing, but not the greatest ;.we must 
shake ourselves clear of the hold that 
habits and evil spirits have upon us. In 
order to do that, we must have the en- 
ergetic spirit of God ; we must receive 
from him something greater than the 
power of our own free will. Our own 
spontaneity must become a wiil like 
God’s, so that we can will with almighty 
energy. With such a will we can throw 
off these obstructing influences, and not 
without. I don’t know how long it will 
take, but Tam bent on reaching a spot 
where my free-will, in all its exercise, 
shall be energized by God himself, and 
shall not be obstructed at all by habits or 
diabolical influences. That is the heaven 
of the passions, It is the prize of our 
high calling, and we will press towards it. 
RS 
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We must have more fruit) Nothing, at the 
present moment, exhibits to our mind more 
clearly the tops;-turvy state of human taste and 
secie.y, than the scarceness of its natural food 
fruit, and the almost universal substitution of 
something else, cheap and inferier, im its place. 
Man must have something to live on, and if he 
cannot have truit, or if his taste becomes perver- 
ted in any way, so that he does not appreciate it, 
he will of course seek for some other aliment ; 
he will kill animals and try their flesh cooked in 
grease; he will drench his stomach with their 
milk; he will dig in the ground for roots which 
require boiling or baking to become eatable; he 
will fasten on certain kinds of grass seed. alias 
gra'ns, which after passing through vaiious me- 
chinical bruisings and boltmgs, he is able to wet 
up into a kind of paste or bread, and call the 
‘staf of life’ Fortunately, his gastric capacity 
18 large, and with such a variety to chuose froin, 
he does not starve. 

But what we marvel at and complain of is 
that with all this inventive ingenuity in seeking 
out possible methods of human sustenance, the 
true God-given diet—that which earth and wa- 
ter mould into forms of beauty,‘and sun and breeze 
st. re with the most elaborate and; erfect fra- 
grace, fruit, is overlooked and left in the back- 
ground as not a substantial, but only an occasion- 
al decoration of the table. It is almost always 
dear and scarce, and frequently unwttainable.— 
Yun may always buy beef in the market, fresh 
and salted, at a few cents a pound, but who is 
tich enough to buy fresh grapes. except un the 
smallest scale, anc for a short period in the fall? 
Most people never get ataste of them. A loaf 
of bread may be had for six-pence, when a first. 
rate peach or pear would cust the same, or even 
more. Plume sell at the present time at a pen- 
ny apiece, and the choicest strawberries in their 
season at twenty-five cents per quart, or eight 
dollars a bushel, which is nearly the price of a 
horse-load of potatoes. 

Now it appears to the writer, that this is all 
wrong end first—that the position shuuld be re- 
versed—that fruit should be esteemed a prime 
necessary of life, and should be on every tabie 
plenty and cheap, while bread and meat and _po- 
tatoes should fall into the back-ground, as_* luxu- 
ries’ to be indulged in by those who want, and 
can afford them. We think there should be four 
barrels of fruit produced, to une barrel of flour, 
and that mankind will not enjoy true physical 
health and happiness; until they get back toa 
truer appreciation of the Creator’s gift to man 
when he placed him in the garden, and said to 
him, ‘Of every tree of the garden thou mayst 
freely eat.’ 

We take issue with the common idea that 
flesh and grain are by nature the substantial 
articles of diet, and that fruit is only a pleasant 
accessory. Time, we think, will show this to be 
an error, and will give the precedence.to fruit as 
the most healthy, nutritious, palatable and suf- 





i gig. 


ficient food. We stand by the account in Gene- 
There it very clearly intimated that dur- 





ing man’s primitive state he lived om fruit, avd 
only when he was separated from Eden for diso- 
bedience did he begin to change his diet to the 
so-called ‘substantial? articles, It was then said 
tu him, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life; thorns also and thistl-s shall it bring forth 
to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground; for ont of it wast 
thon taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.’ From this language it ap- 
pears that the grain-eating and herb-cating sys- 
tem, hke.the hard-labor system of which it ‘s 
the complement, is a part of the curse, and scarcely 
to be approved as entirely desirable, or the bent 
and final destiny of man. It may appear that 
these ‘substantial’ articles are so substantial as to 
wear vut the stomachs and frames of those who 
tov exclusively use them. 

This view leads also to the inference that there 
is a sucial and moral significance to the choice of 
diet, marking man’s higher or lower position in 
the scale of advancement. And we judge at unce 
that the flesh and graim-eating condition is adap- 
ted to an imperfect social state. Any man 
can go out on to the prairie alone, and breed am- 
mals and raise grain. Fruit-growing, on the other 
hand, requires appliarces of skill and manage- 
ment such as cannot be well attained in isolation. 
it will flourish in Communism, under conditions 
of social organization. Now it is well for people 
who cannot do any better, to be satisfied with 
the present heavy system of isolated farming and 
with the method of diet which belungs to it; but 
it should not be put down therefore as final, or 
deter thinkers from reaching towards a better 
state of things if perchance it may be shown pos 
sible. Particularly we wish to see challenged 
and discussed, the assumption that fruit is not 
hearty and substantial enough food for the human 
organization, If that idea can be exploded, a» 
we believe it may be, it will du much toward 
opening the way for an increased amvition 
towards frait-culture on the part -f practical ‘men 
and Communities. 

—Since the above was written and put in 
type, our attention has been called to a passage 
in Genesis which apparently favors the grams 
and legumens as articles of food, viz: ‘ Behold, | 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which 1s 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to 
you it shall be for meat.’ We admit the force 
of the passage, and in what is contamed above we 
intended to avuid saying any thing sweeping or ex- 
treme against palatable vegetables, and particular!) 
bread. The mam pomt which ;ressed upon us 
and which we wish to entorce, is, that a wrong 
comparative estimate prevails in relation to the 
value of fruit and other things, and consequently 
that in production the balance of attention is too 
much directed in favor of the latter, and against 
the former. For one thing, there are millions of 
bushels of grain. now produced, requiring a vast 
amount of labor, for the onsumption of domestic 
avimals, and tur distillation. This will sometime, 
probably,. be in a great measure dispensed with ; 
thus lessening che relative importance of the gra: 
crop. On the other hind ¢ nstunt improvement is 
taking place in the development of fruit-culture, 
thus showing a principle of progress at work. 


which points toward the result which we advocate. 
—G. W.N. 


A Wou debe Wit. 





A London paper, having got hold of a report, 
apparently, uf the Rutland Convention, thus 
speaks of Mrs. Julia Branch, who advocated Free 
Love in a svt speech on that occasion: 


“The chief novelty about Mrs. Branch is her 
style. She speaks remarkably well. We cannot 
refuse our admiration to her terse, epigrammatic, 
biting manner of speech. She is skillful in the 
art of condensation. Clouse, clear, and pointed is 
her famous saying. It is Woman’s Rights re- 
solved into its prima materia. She dec!ares her 
right ‘to bear children when she will and to whom 
she will’—her right ‘to accept or refuse any love 
that comes to her’—her right ‘to love when she 
will, where she will, and whom she will.’ This 
is exhaustive—it embraces, as Mrs. Branch is 
nobly prepared to do, the whole humar race. It 
i8 the very pemmican of insolence and nastiness. 
The only thing that striker us as at all strange is, 
that with these views Mrs. Branch and the Free 
Lovers should go about sermonizing and speech- 
making on this very common every-day matter. 
Here in London, unless its reputation is sadly be- 
lied, this lady’s theory is reduced to daily or 
nightly practice. This sort of marriage is as old 
as history and experience. It completely fulfills 
Mrs. Branch’s definition. In Norton street and 
Wych street there are those ‘ who accept or refuse 
any love that comes to them,’ and who not only 
claim but exercise their mght ‘to love when they 
will, whom they will, and where they will.’” 


~ 


This inethod of treating Mrs. Branch and her 
position, has an air ol wit and smartness q ota 
unanawerable. Of course if she can be identified 
m any way with the unfortunates of London 
streets—(and a little sleight-»f-hand rhetwric 
may serve to do this) her care is over with all 
respectable people. Now we know but little of 
the persun under discussion, but it strikes us 
there is some difference between a woman adopt- 
ing Free Love as a principle, soberly subjecting 
it as a right to philosophical discussion, and those 
who sell their persons in shame and secrecy for 
money. The trick of confoundmg the two par. 
ties, which the London man tries, will not work, 

But supposing even that they may be confoun- 
ded, that Free Love as it is technically held is 
identical with city licentiousness, we see but lit- 
tle ground for a sneer of superturity un the part 
of legal moralists. Christ, in tweasuring the 
merit of the two classen, deliberately declared that 
the P..blicans and harlots should go into the 
kingdom of heaven beture the Pharisees. 

The truth is, here are two parties trying to 
deal with love; the harlots, who give it up to 
self-avand ned freedom, (and perhaps the philo- 
sophical Free Lovers would not object tu being 
classed on the same general side uf the line.) and 
the Pharisees, who dep+nd for morality wholly 
on legal restraint. Neither of these parties is 
right. and neither is ina position to very much 
disgrace or impugn the other. A tLird principle 
is rising between the two which, securing the 
freedom of the one, and the continence of the 
other; will displace the diabolical element in 
both; that principle is Grace or Inspiration.— 
Love is safe and beautiful in the element of re- 
ligious inspiration, and there alone is it truly free 
—G. W. N, 





New s of the mT ee k > 


First News Dispatch by the Ocean Telegraph, 
e-EImportiant Intelligences-Peace with Chia 


The following news, recerved at Trinity Bay from 
Valentia on the 25th ult, was forwarded to the 
press at New-York. by Mr. De Santy, the principal 
telegraph operator at Trinity Bay : 

Vacentia, Aug 25, 1858. 

Later and highly impoitant intelligence has 
been received trom China 

A treaty of peace has been concluded with 

China, by which Englind and France obtain 

all their demands, including the establi-hment 

it Embassies at Pekin, and indemnity for the 





expenses of the war. 

Luter Indian news are at hand, the dates 
trom Bombay being to the 19th of July. The 
accounts represent that the mutiny was being 
rapidly quelled 

The following later dispatch was received from 
Mr. Saward, Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph 


Company : ° 
Lonxvon, Friday, Aug. 27, 1858. 

The Emperor of France returned to Paris on 
Saturday the 21st . 

The King of Prussia was to» ill to visit the 
Queen at Potsdain. Her Majesty will return to 
England on the 30.h of August. 

The news of the settlement of the Chinese ques- 
tion reached Petersburg on the 21st inst. Un- 
der the terms of the treaty of peace, the Chinese 
Empire is open to the trade of all foreign powers ; 
*he Christian rhgion is allowed in all parts of 
the country ; foreign diplomatic agents are ad- 
mitted, and ample indemnity is to be given Eng- 


land and France. 
FROM KANBAS, 


The Kansas Commissioners under the English 
Lecompton bill have officially proclaimed the 
result of the recent Election, as follows : 

To accept the English proposition, 1.788 
To reject that proposition, 11,300 
Total vote, 13,088. Majority for rejection, 9,512 


THE THREATENED INDIAN Wan IN THE TERRI: 
ToRIESs.+It is announced that the War Depart- 
ment has determined to order Gen. Harney to the 
command of the army in Washington Territory, 
to conduct the winter campaign against the In- 


successfully prosecuting the work. It is now re 
ported that Gen. Harney is to start West in 
September. This certainly looks as if war way 
intended. It is to be hoped, however, that « 
more pacific policy may prevail, and this threat- 
ened war of extermination be averted. 





Treaties with the Indians not Fulfilled. 


The Washington Star of Aug. 23, gives a state 
ment of the provisions contained in seVeral tres 
ties made with the different Indian tribes inhabit 





ing Washington and Oregon Territories, which 


dians, and that preparations are being made for ° 
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treaties, th uzh agreed to and signed by the Indi- 
ans three )exrs ago, have not yet been ratified by 
the U.S. Senate. According to this statement, the 
tribes inelided by these treaties number 15,487 
souls, and have ceded to the government 62.415 
388 acres of land, for which they were to reccive 
within twenty years $2,050,000 in money, be- 
sides the residence among them of physicians, 
school-teachers, farmers, mechamics, &c. In ref- 
erence to these facts the Slar adds: 


“Now, while the whites are taking possession 
of these ceded lands, the Indians have not re- 
ceived any part of the remureration, because of 
the Senate’e tardiness in approving the treaties. 
This, then, is a real canee of their disaffection. 
and we shvuld rationally expect that it will be 
difficult to resture quiet among them until our ob- 
hivations are commenced tw be fulfilled, or until 
the whites cease to take possession of the lands if 
not fulfilled. This statement also enables us bet- 
ter to realize the imminent danger we are in of a 
general Indian war, as well as che jeopardy which 
many of our Indian agents are subjected to in 
their imtercourse with,the tribes, and the assidu- 
ous labors which they are compelled to perform 
to keep those in their charge pacified.” 





Local. 

Tuestay, Aug. 31.—J3. H. N. and H. A. N. 
returned from their journey east. Mr. N. visited 
Putney during his aosence, and staid three or four 
days. Te has not been there before since the 
grand expulsion in 1847. We have made cuusid- 
erable effort to sell the Putney property for 
several years, but fate seemed to determine that 
he should go there first, and sit under vines of 
his own planting, and eat the fruit of his own 
giafting, with none to molest or make afraid. 


Wednesday, Sept. 1.—The Community have 
thrown ap business te-day to jom in the general 
celebration. Our Editor shirked the paper yes- 
terday, and to-day hears any thing we have to in- 
quire about it with stolid deafness, being engaged 
in preparing a sci-ntilic discourse un the subject 
of the marine Telegraph, with original drawings, 
&c., tv come off at 10 A. M. The hands are dis- 
posed to make the best of it, thouzh Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays are the days on which our type 
is chiefly set. We hope our readers will be equal- 
ly indulgent if they see any need. 


M. E. C —Friends from Wallingford this morn - 
ing brought a photograph copy of an old daguerre- 
otype of Mrs. Cragin. The copy is un enlarge- 
ment on the original, and does not look perfect- 
ly natural, but enough so to remind us very pleas- 
antly of our absent friend. How fresh her memo- 
mory comes up from time to time and with what 
a savor of goodness! We remember not so much 
what she said and did, but a moment’s thought 
recalls the image of her beautiful character, and 
the effli-:nce of her loving spirit. Faith, hope 
and love are the immortal qualities, and embodied 
as they were in her, they give an ever-green 
freshness to her memory. A brain stored with 
knowledge moy perish, but such a heart as she 
had, must be immortal. -It is impossible to con- 
ceive of its ceasing to be. 


Scene in the Printing-Office. Enter an old man 
with silver hair, but keen eye and elastic step. 
He scans the office a minute then approaches and 
bows to Mr. S. aid says with the voice of a sten- 
tor, ‘ You have a pri ting-office here—I did not 
know tl at, [bowing agan.} All right— [turning to 
go out with another bow.) Ido not se anything 
but what is right among yvou—all right, sir!" Ex- 
it—leaving us ina stare uf curiosity which bursts 
into alaugh when he is down the stairs. He 
came from somewhere on a visit of inspection; 
and has doubtless heard queer things about us. 





The Game of Chess, 


Asa svurce of amusement, as a means of fel- 
lowship, even asa discipline of the mind, this 
game among us proves superior to every other 
of its kind. Although it isa dual game, yet it 
¢an be participated in by a considerable number, as 
the interested groups that invariably gather round 
two players, testify. Young and uld alike enjoy 
and engage init, and theactive minds of the young 
often prove more than a match for those older. 

But it is not our design to eulogize particularly 
this game ; indeed we are not sure but that it 
will pass away finally, with all other games of a 
Competitive nature. We wish merely to throw 
@ut some reflections that have occurred to us from 
time to time, as the game has been practiced 
among us. 

In the first place, the payer shonld avoid any- 
thing in his spirit or manner, that would injure 
the sensitive feelings of the opposite party. Then 
when the game is decided against him, he should 
cheerfully acknowledge it. The fact that we 


have been beaten, does not disparage our skill; it 


only showe that others are more skillful. And why 
should we not rejvice m their skill, and help 
| them in the enjoyment of a proper degree of self- 
complacency ? 

| Secondly, we should never engage in this game 
‘from motives of strife: but be sure in all cases, 
to make it a matter of brotherly feelings with 
those we play with. 

Thirdly, being a game fora leisure hour, we 
should never allow it to trespass on business 
hours, ur d.vert us feom necessary stiady or re- 
flection. 

Observing these precautions, which experience 
will teach every one, we think it may be made an 
interesting and improving ordmance —H. M. w. 
—— oe 

Hyma. 
Sung at the Atlantic Cable Celebration. Walpole, N. H., Aug 19° 





Fountain of Light on high! 
Far from our Source, we die 
Without thy heat! 
Under the waves of care. 
In the long journey’s snare, 
With answers to our prayer, 
Make our souls beat. 
By thy divine Messiah — 
That true celestial wire — 

To Heaven we're bound! 
Whisper thy message low, 
Swift let the tidings go, 

Till grace run to and fro, 

The whole earth round. 
With thy word- woven cord 
Bind all men to the Lord, 

And Man to Man! 

Tie Thou the hands of war, 
Strangle the tyrant’s law, 
Shut ug the lion's jiw, 

Loosen the Lamb! 
Lord of the earth and sky, 
For Tnee the sea is dry, 
¢ Solid the wave! 

Fill up death’s frightful sea ! 
Make time, eternity ! 
Let heaven and earth agree ! 

Faith knows no grave! 

Every such onward movement as that of the 
Aclantic Telegraph, that raises the faith and 
courage of inankind toward things that seemed 
impossible, makes it more and more easy tu reach 
forward towards victory over death; and we may 
expect that progressive people will henceforth 
be found looking in that direcuon, and wil 
become familiar with the hope we have. The 
sentiment of the above pvetry shows that there 
is a curious thought working in connection with 
this enthusiasm about the Ocean Cable. If such 
jdeas as that cuntained in the last verse are al- 
lowed in poetry, we may expect it will come 
down into pruse by and by. There is an actual 
prayer for victory over death. in the lust lines. 





Benighted Passion. 


As students of the art of true love, such a story 
as the following possesses for ua an interest be- 
yond the mere fact of theevent. It presents to us 
a feithful picture of false love--of blind. heathen 
love —and leads us to value the unselfish princi- 
ples of Bible Communism. Who that reads such 
a story, does not feel, with the poet, 

As our love, so our peace—joy disdains other 

fountains ; 
And thence we must drink all our pleasures or 
ain; 

Tis thd fount of Bethesda, and regeneration, 

Or the fire-damp of death, or the scul-dam- 
ning stain, 
and pray with the poet— 
O God bless my love, for I must love or perish ; 
Re-create all the springs uf affection within : 

O teach me to love, as do unfallen Leings, 

Where love is unstained with the deep dyes 
of sin. 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 

A bloody trsgedy occurred at 11} 0’ clock on 
Tuesday night, Aug. 17th, in the house No. 257 
Houston street, resulting in the death of a Ger- 
man girl named Valentia Guiger, and in thatalso 
vf Philip Morganheimer, a printer, 22 years of 
age. Jtrappears that for upwards of a year Mor- 
ganheimer had been paying his addresses to Miss 
Guiger, with a view of offering himself in mar- 
riage, and recently had become very jealous of the 
attentions of two young men who boarded in the 
same house with her. On ‘Tuesday evening he 
invited the girl to walk out with him and see the 
fireworks that were to be displayed in the Park. 
She did so, and after the display was over they 
returned to her boarding house. After being a 
short time in the house, and while .ina back 
room, Morganheimer drew a double-barrreled pis- 
tol from his pocket, and deliberately shot the girl 
in her left breast. She fell to the fluor, and ex- 
pired almost instantly. He then proceeded to his 
boarding-houre, No. 224 Sixth street, where he 
shot himself over the left eye, carrying away 
most of his forehead, and inflicting a mortal 
wound. Inthe mean time the Eleventh Ward 





Police had heard the report of the pistol at the 
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gitl’s boarding house, and Capt. Squires on reach- 
mg it found the girl dead. The Seventeenth 
Ward Police also heard the report of the shot 
fired at 224 Sixth Street, and Capt. Hartt, with a 
posse of men, entered the house, and found Mor 
ganhenmer lying upon the floor in one corner of 
his room, his forehead shot away. and the pistol 
firmly grasped in his hand. A physician wassent 
for, and he was placed upon a bed, where every 
effort war made to alleviate his sufferings. He 
made no statement m regard to the tragedy, nor 
any request, except for a drink of water, and ‘shed 
at 11 o’clock on Wednesday morning. Coroner 
Connery was notified, and held inquests upon both 
bodies of the deceased. The evidence »dduced 
showed the facts 'n the case w be as above stated. 
Morganheiwer was of a very jealous disposition, 
and seems to have loved most ardently. Nearly 
a vear ago he became suspicious that the girl was 
intimate with one of the young men above referred 
to, and one evening watched them for several 
hours. He subsequently told the girl that had 
they not been very circumspect on that occasion 
he would have shot both. More recently he has 
hreatened the girl's life for accepting mvitations 
to walk out with the young men, but she seens 
not to have been meensed agamst him on account 
of the threats. 





Read your + Copy’ carefully. 


In returning a slightly defective manuscript to 
one of sur contribuiors, for revision, the following 
hints were given, which may be of use to other 
writers for the press : 

“T like your piece, but it is not in a state to 
hand to the printer on account of @ lack of care- 
ful reading over, revision and correction. 1 
make a point of reading my articles over carefully 
after writing, once, twice, or several times, tu see 
that no words are omitted, that none are su- 
perfluous, &c. In no other way can I satisfy my- 
self that the manuscript is as it should be.— 
Please to read your article over twice, curefully, 
and note the number of corrections that you will 
readily make. [ thank you ‘or the contribution, 
and should be perfectly willing to revise it my self 
but have thought that perhaps it would be more 
improving te you te put you on the track of cor- 
recting your own errors.” 

PEE eae Oy Cee 
Pri:ciples of Delicacy. 


{A late London Times contains a scandalous story 
of the practice of certain rogues frequenting the 
Hotels of the Continent, which we do not care to re- 
peat in detail, but which consists in perforating the 
walls of bed-rooms and closets with eyeholes. in or- 
der to enable the operator to play the spy on Eng 
lish ladies while at their bath and toilet. In advis- 
ing his countrywomen as to the course they should 
take with this grievance, the writer inthe Times 
offers some remarks adapted to the case, and to the 
subject of modesty in general, which we think wor- 
thy of praise. The following is an extract :]} 

The only remedy is not to take any trouble 
about these wretched holes at all. Ignorance 
in this case is most certainly bliss. We regret 
that the subject was ever men'ion d , but as it 
has been brought forward, we wish that our 
evuntrywomen should make a bold effort and 
relapse into a state of unconscions innocence 
Hotels where such a practice is tolerated are, 
we may venture to say exceptional; anda 
lady need not worry herself about the chances 
of coming across one of the exceptions. And 
this for two reasons, either of which is con- 
clusive. First, however much she may think, 
and fret, and torment herself, she is utter) 
powerless Her enemies are on their own 
ground, and are quite certain to beat her what- 
ever she may do. A man who has sunk so 
low as to amuse himself iv this way, will not 
we may be sure, be easily baffled. Judas ix 
not to be balked by a shawl or two, and will 
soon find out an unguarded aperture. Second- 
ly, the remedy is worse than the disease. It 
is worse that a woman should ¢hink about be- 
ing peeped at, than that she should be peeped 
at. Purity is too delicate a flower to flourish 
when the imagination is occupied with schemes 
for checking impurity. A woman who reso- 
lutely refuses to think or trouble herself’ about 
the Raeers will never, it must be remembered, 
receive any positive shock. She will never know 
when or where she has been looked at, nor 
even that she has ever been looked at at all 
The most that she can know is that the chan- 
ces are that at some time or other, and in some 
unknown place, she has deen the victim of a de- 
vice set in action by persons whom she has never 
heard of. Ifa person dines out regularly du- 
ring @ London season, however amiable he may 
be, the probabilities are that to some one strau- 
ger at least he has been the object of dislike, or 
distrust, or contempt. But vo one troubles bimw- 
self about this probability, or suffers this consid- 
eration to move his temper or spoil his digestion. 
On the other hand, if this probability were the 
source of constant anxiety and vigilance, the 
ease and life of society would be gone. 5 ., if 
women were to zo about the Continent s:op- 
ping up Judas-holes, they would soon ge* into 





an unbearable state of pradery and conscious 
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ness. Jt would even grow into an excite ment 
to talk of the hortors of the thing. The finey 
would fasten on the coming danger, and prudes 
would ask, like the old maid at the taking of 
Carlisle, * When is the peeping going to begin °° 

If feeling does not inturvene—if there is no 
notion of anything directed personal'y to them- 
selvex— women can go through much whiect 
would shock and repel them were it connected 
specially with their own sentiments. The 
Greek maids and matrons, looked on the games 
without » question that they were vivlating 
propriety. Delicacy and modesty are so far 
artificial that custom alene determines what 
will offend. Certainly, the quickness to take 
off-nse can be carried by foree of habit to sur- 
prising lengths, even in @ country wher 
propriety is so artificial as in Kugland. Per- 
haps there is no spectacl: more curious than 
that of the beach at an ordinary sea-side place. 
Much, for instance, as there is to eateb the 
eye and impress the memory of a stranger it 
Brighton, there is nothing so striking or so 
impressive as the strings of respectable womer 
that fringe the shores within afew yards of 
the bathing-machines. ‘There they sit. happye 
innocent, undisturbed,—placidly and immova- 
bly gazing at hundreds of ma'es in the costume 
of Adam. There does not seem to be a notion 
that there is anything improper—there are no 
averted looks, no sidelong glances, no blushing 
or shame. Naked men are treated as one of 
the products of the place, like lobsters, or soles, 
or pebbles. There is a local edict which pro- 
hibits bathing after 1 0’ clock, because after 
that hour it is supposed that ladies ave likely to 
be about, and that they will be offended if they 
see bathers. This rule 1s prompted by the 
theoretical conception of what would offend al: 
women and what would practical'y offend « 
great many. Still there are found crowds of 
highly respect ble and modest women, whe 
having vo evil purpose in their hearts, and 
having their artificial modesty blunted by eus- 
tom, look on the living statues so close to them 
as complacently and steadfastly as they would 
on the martle image in the Crystal Palace. 

Thix is goi g much further than persons of 
ladylike feeling can be wished or made to go. 
But it rests or a principle which is widely 
applicable, that wherever the practical exigen- 
cies of life require a certain unconsciousness, 
it is both wise and possible to be unconscious: 
The mi-take of the frequenters of the Brigh- 
ton beach is merely that they are unconscious 
ov a wrong occasion. But still, that custom 
will make women happy and ignorant is a great 
fact, and it therefore only remains to establish 
and maintain theeustom. If these Judas-holes 
were to be treated as engines of indelicaoy 
which women must counteract and outmaneu- 
ver, they would doa harm infinitely greater 
than that of ministering to the diseased imagin- 
ations of the brutes that use them But if it 
is settled that no one ix to mind them, no ene 
will mind them. If once a woman puts up 
one of the letter-writer’s plaids or shawls, it is 
all over with ber, and every time she goes te 
her bedroom she will feel like Godiva inazhe 
streets of Coventry. Of course a sensitive 
English woman. with every feeling of propriety 
and self-respect, cultivated by early training 
and highten-d by years of reflection and fawily 
seclusion, w.l] sometimes feel depressed alarm- 
ed, and burningly indignant at the thought of 
the insult which she may be undergoing. But 
for the sake of herself and her sister travellers, 
she must refuse to give way to her emotions. 
She must pursue the usual tenor of her way, 
and refuse to Jet the possible machinations of 
unknown ruffians disturb her. As ior the ruf- 
fians themselves, oh that they could be caught, 
and that the Fates would deliver them over t@ 
the mercies of an English wilking-stick: and 
the kick®of an English double-soled buot ! 








Community Jaragraphs. 





THE WATCHWORD OF REFORM. 

The hopes and desires of those wha 
ure Jooking for the reformation and re- 
generation of mankind, will be realized 
only as the obedience of Christ is appre- 
hended and confessed. The death-blow 
to death, and all evils that have fullowed 
in its train, was given when the Son of 
God uttered the words, ‘ Lo, J come to 
do thy will O God? — 

The nature that Christ tock upon him 
was as prone to seek its own—to do its 
own will, as the nature of any other man 
That was one of the weaknesses of the 
flesh that Christ met and conquered by 
opposing to it, the testimony, ‘Not my 





will, but thine be done. Sin had cut of 





> 


this truth comes to us. 
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inan’s union and fellowship with God.— 
The devil let in the anti-community 
spirit, and Christ came not only to repair 
that breach, but to secure a permanent 
and everlasting union between the hu- 
man and divine natures—a true com- 
munity of interests. How appropriately, 


thea, the language—‘ Lo I come to do 


thy will O God,’ in the mouth of one on 
& mission to restore the ruin caused by 
she spirit of disobedience. As disobedi- 
ence is the damning sip of the world— 
the source of all the evils that afflict hu- 
manity—so obedience is the only salva- 
tion that can bless the world, and fill it 
with life, joy, and peace. 

The spirit of obedience—obedience to 
truth—to all that is right and good, is 
the highway of holiness, the path of the 


¢just, the reformer's power of doing good, 


and the sure method of laying up treas- 
ures in heaven. All the good that is 
now realized in communism, is the result 
of obedience—the yielding up of one’s 
will to a superior influence—denying 
one’s self—and pleasing other than self. 
—G. C. 


SYMPATHETIC ENJOYMENT, 

We are constituted sympathetic, social 
beings, and we believe that our natural, 
simplistic proclivities are in that direc- 
tion. Take, for instance, our enjoyments, 
and see how much our satisfaction and 
pleasure in them is intensified and deep- 
ened, when partaken of in sympathy with 
other hearts! There is a harmonic vi- 
bration produced by sympathetic enjoy- 
ment, that as much surpasses isolated 
pleasure, as the musical chords produced 
by two instruments, playing different 
parts, is more pleasing to the ear than 
one played alone. But we will thank 
God fur this sympathetic tendency, not 
only because it isa means of happiness 
to us, but also because it is favorable to 
unity—the spirit he most loves to see in 
his children. If we are in an unsympa- 
thetic, isolated state, we may be sure 
that we ure out of fellowship witb heaven, 


. where all hearts, in one sympathetic flow. 


pour themselves out in praise to God. 
We cannot conceive of a heaven without 
sympathy. So we would cherish and 
nourish true sympathies, that we may be 
fitted for fellowship with heavenly spirits. 
—8. C. H. 


THE WISDOM OF YIELDING. 


“The natural man receiveth not the. things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him: 
aeither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned ” 


After years of experience, how clearly 
The trials and 
discipline we passed through while in the 
first stages of our experience—when the 
old life in us had, more or less, the ascen- 
dancy, and obscured our vision, were oft- 
2ntimes dark and unaccountable to us; 
and we were strongly tempted to rebel 
and complain of injustice. It was diffi- 
cult to see why this or that good thing 
should be withheld from us, or why it 


"was necessary that our wills should be 


crossed ; and it was a great advance when 
we were enabled to yield ourselyes up to 
God in faith, and hold still, be ieving 
that he understood what was necessary 
to perfect us better than wedid. In this 
abandonment of the will to God, the 
natural mar suffers crucifixion, and the 
spiritual mind gains the ascendancy ; and 


‘just in proportion as this grows in us, 


are we able to understand the reason of 


THE CIRCULAR. 
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God’s dealings with us. Thus he rewards 
our confidence in him by opening our 
spiritual eyes, so that we can better co- 
éperate with him in the crucifixion of 
our old life. When we arrive at this 
stage in our experience, instead of com- 
plaining of circumstances which are try- 
ing, or of any injustice which we seem to 
suffer, we are led to look into our own 
spirits for the cause, and always find that 
it is the will of the flesh in us that is 
crossed, and the old life that suffers ; 
while underneath all this, at the bottom 
of our hearts we can “rejoice in the Lord 
always,” because we discern the workings 
of his spirit. 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

To magnify the goodness of God in 
offering to give his Holy Spirit to those 
who ask, we will give a brief sketch from 
the Bible, of the character, it.fluence, and 
office of the Holy Spirit, and se of the 
blessings included in the promised gift: 

The personal qualities or attributes of 
the Holy Sqirit, are these: love, power, 
and a sound mind ; joy, peace, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, righteousness, truth. 
By the Spirit, we are led into all truath.— 
The love of God isshed atroad in our 
hearts by the Spirit. The Spirit quick- 
ens cur mortal bodies ; enables us to mor- 
tify the deeds of the body ; helps our in- 
firmities in prayer, making intercession 
for us according to the will of God ; re- 
veals tous the things prepared for us 
of God ; searches all things, bears witness 
with our spirits that we are the children 
of God The Spirit distributes gifts ; in 
its presence is liberty ; it gives life; we 
are strenghtened with might by the Spir- 
it in the inner man. We are the habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit, and have 
access to the Father by the Spirit; we 
are sanctified by the Spirit—obey the 
truth through the Spirit. It was through 
the eterval Spirit that Christ offered him- 
self without spot unto God. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Iam acquainted with three sisters of 
unparalleled beauty and = 'oveliness.— 
Their family name is Love ; and their 
specific names are Celestial Luve, Friend- 
ship, and Amative Attraction. The first 
loves heavenward—her affection binds her 
to God. The second loves human kind— 
her affection surrounds her with warm 
hearted fiiends, of both sexes. ‘The 
youngest loves with amative passion—she 
loves the’ opposite sex. The last was 
born of the same noble ancestry, she was 
uurtured on the same bosom, as the other 
two ; she is equally beloved by her pa- 
rents, and is not less lovely and innocent, 
than her sisters. But for some unac- 
countable reason, shame was cast upon 
her in her yeuth, her purity was vilely 
suspected, and she was excluded from 
the pale of virtuous society. She is now 
indeed treated with such common con- 
tempt that it isdifficu't tor her not to 
be ashamed of herself. Her sisters are 
treated with much adulation. Their 
society is courted by all who have good 
taste, and their prawe is in all lips; but 
she is treated kindly only where it is n- 
observed—her company is thought de- 
filing. Her sisters communicate with her, 
and she is in their heart. They do not 
mention her to their superficial acquain- 
tance, but where they really’ love, they 








outcast sister ; and I am told that they 
do take offence at her dishonor, that the 
affections are one, and Celestial Love and 
Friendship quit the heart that despises 
and condemns the humble Amativiana. 





The Sovereign Element. 

‘Let the peace of Ged RULE in your 
hearts.’ Whatever other emotions may 
have transient sway, the peace of God 
should have the throne of the heart. It 
should bein us like the ab, ss of the ocean, 
on the surface of which the winds may play 
without disturbing its peaceful depths. 

‘The kingdom of God is in righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 
Righteousness precedes peace, and joy 
follows after it ; but peace isto be the 
ruling, abidmg element of our life. 

Nervousness is the spiritual element 
which is opposed te peace. Nervousness 
is an excessive excitability to good or evil. 
There is a world of meaning in that say- 
ing of Christ’s, Swear not at all ; ----but 
let your communication be Yea, yea, Nay, 
nay : for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil ’—literally, cometh ot the 
Evil One. Whatsoever is more than 
agrees with truthful simplicity—more 
than simply saying things are thus and 
so, is of the Wicked One. This applies 
to all excess of feeling, as well as words. 
The swearing state of any passion is not 
of God. 

The devil has infused a fiery, inflam- 
matory, turpentine element into human 
life, which mixes with all the passions, 
and makes them dangerous, There are 
two kinds of love—one is like oil. and the 
other like camphene. Both burn, but 
one is gentle, sweet and heavenly, and 
the other, fiery, explosive and dangerous, 
The same is true of alimentiveness, ac- 
qnisitiveness, &c.,&c. The turpentine 
element in all these passions is of the 
Wicked One. 

One very important petition of the 
Lord’s prayer, is, ‘ Deliver us from evil ; 
or, (as it should be translated) from 
the Wicked One, This is a prayer to be 
delivered frou nervousness—fiom spir- 
itual camphene. 





The Mountains and the sea. 


T have lived by the sea-shore and by the 
mountains.— No, Tam not going to say whieh 
isbest. The one where your place is is tin 
hest ior you Bat this difference there is: you 
can domesticate mountains, but the sea is fea 
natura. You may have anut, or know the 
owner of one, on the mo intan side ; you see a 
‘ight bali-way up its ascent in the evening, 
and you know there is a home, and you might 
share it. You have noted certain trees, per- 
hap- ; vou know the particular zone where the 
hemlicks look so black in Getober, when the 
mapies and becches have jaded Aliits re- 
liets and intaglios have el. etrotyped them- 
selves in the medsllions that hang round the 
wails of your inemory’s chamber.—The sea 
remembers nothing it is feline. It licks your 
fect, - its buge flanks pre very pleasantly for 
you 5 but it will crack your bones and eat you 
‘or all that, and wipe the crimsoned foam from 
ite jaws as if nothing had happened ‘The 
moun ains give their lo-t children berries and 
water; the sea mocks their thirst and lets them 
die. The mountains have a grand, stupid, 
lovable tranquillity ; the sea has a fascinating, 
treacherous itelligence. ‘Ihe mountains le 
about like huge ruminants, their broad backs 
awtul to look upon, but safe to handle. ‘The 
sea smooths its silver scales until you cannot 
see their juuts,—but their shining is that of a 
snake’s belly, after ail. --In deeper suggestive- 
ness I find as great a difference. The moun- 
tains dwarf mankind and foreshorten the pro- 
cession of its long geverations. The sea drowns 
out humanity and time; it has no sympathy 
with either ; for it belongs to eternity, and o! 
that it sings its monotonous song forever and 
ever. 





always insinuate tender thoughts of their 


Yet I should love to have a Jittle box vy 








——_— a 


the sea-chore. I should love to gaze out on 
the wild feline element from a front window 
of my own. just as [ should love to look ong 
eaged panthor, and see it streteh its shining 
length, and then eurl over and lap its smooth 
ides, and by and by begin to lash itself into 
rage and show its white teeth and spring at 
its bars, and howl the cry of its mad, but, to 
me, harmless fury.—And then,--to look at 
it with thit inward eye,—who does not love to 
shuffle off time and its concerns, at intervals, 
—to forget who is President and who is Gov. 
ernor, what 1s ¢ he belongs to’, what language 
he speaks, which golden-headed nail of the 
firmament his partionlar planetary system is 
hung upen, aod listen to the great liquid 
metronome as it beats its solemn measure, 
steadily swinging when the solo or duet of 
human life began, aud to swing just as steadily 
after the human chorus has died out.and man 
is a fossil on its shores — The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast- Table. 





How a Prince’s Fall made a Blacksmith Rise, 


Among other historical obscurities with which 
Paris is filled at this mo:rent, may be quoted 
Herr Baron G , who, enriched and enno- 
bled by the King of Prussia, rose from the 
humblest orizin to a position of high consider- 
ation in the world. While the present Prince 
ot Prussia, then an infant of some three vears 
of age, was staying at the Palace of Babelsberg, 
by some negligence of bis nurse be wis left 
alone for a few minutes in an apartment on 
the third floor. With the Ree i instinct 
of mischiet’ peculiar to children of that age, 
the little prince took immediate advantage of 
the absence of the nurse to accomplish a feat 
of which he hid, doubtless, been for a long 
time ambitions aud which consisted in an agrce- 
able walk outside the wirdow, upon the nar- 
row ledye of the coping-stone, whence he 
could cenveniently climb up the back of the 
lion rampant which supports the entablature of 
the frontispiece whieh adorns the building. A 
poor backsmith’s workman, who had been 
sent for to execute some repairs in the Palace, 
was just coming up to the garden, and beheld 
with horror the situation of the child) With 
true presence of mind, he hastened gently to 
the spot beneath the window, following every 
movement of the urchin with the keenest 
anxiety, and extending wide his leather gpron 
as he guad upwards to watch the first symp- 
tom of giddiness which should occur to the 
bold little adventurer, As the child drew 
nearer to the lion, the ledge no longer afforded 
such firm footing, and presently, with a loud 
ery, he pitched over, from that terrific height, 
vizht into—the lJeathern apron uf the black- 
smith, which sustained the shock without. fail- 
ing, and in another moment the little prince 
was restored, safe and well, to his royal pa- 
rents, Who in token of their gratitude, took 
immediate charge of the fortune of the brave 
young workman, and bestowed upon him a 
handsome pension, with the title of Baron, to 
both of which he basdone honor during a well- 
spent, usetu! life — Court Jiurnal. 








[In the Table copied from the Scientific Ameri- 
cun into the last week s Curcu/ar, giving a state- 
ment of the length of the diffyrent submarine cables 
now in operation, several glaring errors occurred, 
the copy having been set by an inexperienced com- 
positor ; and by an oversight in proof-reading. the 
errors were not corrected till a considerable part of 
the edition was printed. For the sake therefore of 
those of our subcribers who rceived the first-printed 
copies, we here republish the Tablein its corrected 
form J 

Submarine Cables. 


Miles. 
Dover and Calais, 24 
Dover and Ostend, 76 
Holyhead aud Howth, 65 
England and Holland, 115 


Portpatrick and D naghadee (2 cables,) 26 


Italy an: Corsica, 65 
Corsien and Sarilinia, 10 
Denmark- Great Belt, 15 
Denmark — Little Belt, 5 
Deumark — Sound, 12 
Scotland— Frith of Forth, 4 
Black Sea, 400 
Sulent—Isie of Wight, 3 
Straits of Messina, 5 
Gulf of St Lawrence, 74 
Straits of Northumberland, 10 
B isphorus, 1 
Gut of Cunso--Nova Scotia, 2 
St Petersburg to Cronstadt, 10 
Atlantic Cable--Valentia Bay to Trinity 
Bay, 
Total, 2,872 





—The Boston merchants propose to have 4 
trumpet sounded before them at the head of State 
street every day at noon, The trumpet is to be 
a reed instrament of musical note, to be attached 
to the top of the vld State House, to be operated 
by Cuchituate water, let on by telegraph, thus 
combining several scientific arrangements. The 





trumpet will be heard further than a bell and 
will answer for « regulator of the city clocks. 
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